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MICHAEL McGEE 
TAKES HIS B.A. DEGREE 


By ILanon Moon 
High School, Conroe, Texas 


ICHAEL McGEE, better 
M kero as “Mike,” was a 
moron. But it made not the 
slightest difference. He went to an 


up-to-date, progressive, child-cen- 
tered school. 


In the primary grades he cut out 
paper dolls and played mumble-peg 
and tidley-winks without ever a 
thought of A BC. 


In the elementary school he did not 
learn to read, write, or spell, or find 
out the difference between a verb and 
a noun. But that was all right. The 
supervisor in that school was an ex- 
ponent of all the fancy theories and 
latest methods of educational incom- 
petence. She maintained that learning 
could be made simple and easy, and 
proceeded as if it were true. She in- 
sisted that a child should do only 
what interested him. Children should 
express themselves. 


Meantime, the teachers psycholo- 
gized them; they tested and measured 
them, looked into their home en- 
vironment, the condition of their 
teeth, and the state of their emotions. 
They revised their curriculum, de- 
termined their core areas, orientated 
and integrated them. But they did 
not teach them anything. Though 
that did not matter either. They were 
all going to be promoted at the end 
of the vear anyway. In Mike’s school, 
failing pupils was strictly against the 
policy of the administration. 

People fail in life, but in school a 
child must always pass his courses. 
If he fails, it frustrates him, and he 
develops a neurosis, or a psychosis. 


Mike McGee, of course, like all 
the others, passed from grade to 
grade and eventually landed in sen- 
ior high school. By now he was big 
and handsome, with broad shoulders 
and black curly hair. He lettered in 
football, basket ball, track, and the 
high jump. He was an athlete below 
the neck. He never indulged in 
skull practice. He had no time to 
study. By the time he spent two days 
-a week off on some kind of com- 
petitive sports event, and every dav 
from two in the afternoon until dark 
training his body, he was too tired to 
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SHALL WE BE 
SEEING YOU? 


The editors of THe Crassicat Ourt- 
Look are looking forward to meeting 
many of their readers at the Latin 
Institute of the American Classical 
League, to be held at Miami Univer- 
sity, Oxford, Ohio, on June 17, 18, 
and 19. The complete program of 
the meeting is enclosed with this 
issue. 


exercise his mind. He still did not 
know a verb from a noun and had 
not the slightest curiosity to find out 
the difference. 


Why should he? His high school 
was as modern and progressive as the 
principal's latest course in Education. 
They tried to teach everything from 
dish-washing to atom-splitting. They 
had every student activity in the cate- 
gory—except study. They tested, mea- 
sured, regimented, elongatea the red 
tape, and evaluated the criteria. Their 
grading was crooked—I mean, they 
graded on the curve. 


There was no such thing as stan- 
dards. Every student was his own 
standard. When a fellow reached his 
mental ceiling, that was A for him, 
whether he knew anything or not. 


It was passé to teach facts. The 
administrators agreed that teachers 
should not teach facts. They should 
teach students to think. 


Even so, there were a few members 
of the faculty old-fashioned enough 
to believe in learning. They would 
have liked to teach school. But they 
had no chance. They had to spend 
their time filling out blanks, compiling 
statistics, drawing graphs, charts, and 
profiles, making out hourly, daily, 
weekly, monthly, and yearly reports, 
supervising clubs, newspapers, and 
vear books, and putting on programs, 
parties, plays, dances, carnivals, and 
banquets. 

They understood, too, that nobody 
was to be failed. It would have been 
unbearable to have the town filled 
with frustrated adolescents. 

The students all knew that if they 
sat through enough courses for three 
years they would get a diploma 
whether they did any work or not. 
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So, in due time, Mike was gradu- 
ated from high school. He still could 
not spell any word of more than one 
syllable, write a simple English sen- 
tence, or read a paragraph and tell 
what it said. But he walked across 
the stage, took his diploma with a 
condescending bend of his magnifi- 
cent physique, and received a car- 
load of gifts from admiring friends 
and relatives. 


The day Mike came to college, Dr. 
David Donovan was helping with the 
registration. Dr. Donovan was Pro- 
fessor of Latin. 


When Mike stopped at his desk, 
Professor Donovan looked up and 
smiled—which raised him in Mike’s 
estimation. After a few brief ques- 
tions, he suggested that Mike make 
the ancient languages his major field. 

Mike did not know what the anc- 
ient languages were, and he supposed 
that a major field was the place where 
the major teams played football; so 
he said, “All right.” 

“Latin and Greek are too hard,” 
his fellow students warned him. 
“Why don’t you major in Educa- 
tion?” 

But Mike refused to change. He 
liked Professor Donovan. 

He thought he was getting along 
very well in his Latin until his first 
examination. 

When he looked at the mimeo- 
graphed sheet on his desk it sudden- 
ly dawned on him that he had only 
the very vaguest idea of what all 
that stuff was about. But he had to 
put something on the paper. He bit 
the end of his pen and puckered his 
brow in the nearest thing to thought 
he had ever been guilty of. His brain 
was an agonized vacuum. Then 
slowly, painfully, the only thing he 
had ever learned came back to him. 
He had been furious that afternoon 
in high school when the English 
teacher had made him stay in for two 
hours. But he grinned now and felt 
grateful to her for making him learn 
that Gettysburg. Address. 

He ducked his head, furrowed his 
brow, and wrote the Gettysburg Ad- 
dress as Caesar might have written it: 

“Four score and seven years ago, 
our forefathers hastened into this 
territory in order that they micht ob- 
tain liberty for themselves. Now, the 
fertile fields being cultivated, the 
towns and villages being built, the 
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merchants having come, and civiliza- 
tion having been established, the 
tribes war among themselves. Having 
joined battle in this place, it was 
fought long and fiercely, and such 
a multitude of men were killed that 
the forces come together to bury their 
dead. When these have been com- 
mended for their services to the state, 
Caesar urges that all the people be 
brought over to his way of thinking 
in order that for the future such 
sacrifices may not be in vain and 
that their manner of living may be 
maintained for their common liberty.” 

Professor Donovan was a lover of 
the classics. He was also a realist. 
And since he could not defeat the 
professional educationists, he had de- 
cided to compromise with them. Af- 
ter all, if only those who were capa- 
ble of taking higher education came 
to college, half the institutions in the 
country would have to close. Even 
if everybody did not learn the first 
principles of culture, everybody 
learned something—and the college 
got the fees. If the whole population 
was going to get into college, then 
obviously some means must be de- 
vised to get them out. He linked his 
grading with his philosophy, and gave 
Mike a passing grade. 

Time went on and Mike always 
managed to pass enough courses to 
stay on the football team. The old 
varsity could not win without him. 

At last came his final examination 
in Latin literature. 

Mike still did not know anything 
but the Gettysburg Address. He 
wrote it in five different ways, as 
translation for every question. 

Professor Donovan smiled ruefully 
and put a passing grade on Mike's 
paper. Mike was half-back on the 
football team, and it would be ex- 
tremely awkward for him to be all 
the way back in Latin. 

Mike did not know he was sup- 
posed to get learning in college. He 
thought it was a place to play football 
and hero. 

But Professor Varden was not as 
tolerant of Mike as Dr. Donovan was. 

Old Dr. Varden was Professor of 
Greek. He was a world-renowned 
scholar and an uncompromising clas- 
sicist. He had no patience with edu- 
cation without culture. 

He and his half-dozen students 
were generally ignored in the college. 
But, a few years ago, one of the re- 
gents had insisted on eliminating the 
Greek Department. The war, how- 
ever, tended to make him a little more 
tolerant of foreign languages. If we 
should have to go over there and 
do something about those Greeks, it 


might be well to have a few young 
fellows who could speak their lan- 
guage. So he agreed to let Professor 
Varden stay. 

But when he found out that the 
Greek that Professor Varden taught 
was spoken three thousand years ago, 
he was furious. He demanded the 
great old scholar’s immediate dismis- 
sal. It was only the President’s elo- 
quent appeal to his magnanimous soul 
and his generosity with the state’s 
money that induced the irate regent 
to leave Professor Varden at his post 
as long as he was able to teach. But 
it must not happen again—this spend- 
ing of perfectly good money for use- 
less old fellows that read ‘languages 
three thousand years old! 

Mike McGee heartily agreed with 
the regent—especially when he looked 
at the Greek examination. But he 
had gotten by so far on the Gettys- 
burg Address. It would not fail him 
now. 

With no apologies to Homer, he 
wrote another version of the Gettys- 
burg Address. 

Professor Varden slammed Mike's 
paper down on the desk, snatched up 
his red pencil, and put a big zero on it. 

He would fail Mike McGee if it 
cost him his job. 

He leaned back in his chair and sat 
staring at the big red zero. 

It danced defiantly before his eves. 

He remembered the hospital bills 
from his wife’s last illness. The house 
was badly in need of repairs. The 
automobile was worn out. Taxes were 
increasing. Prices were going higher. 
Where would he get another job with 
six students? 

The great old scholar got up and 
paced the floor. He felt like a slave 
being driven to the galleys. At last 
he sat down again at his desk and 
stared at Mike’s paper. 

His hand reached grimly for the red 
pencil. 

Slowly, tremblingly, he wrote a 
seven in front of the big red zero. 

And Michael McGee took his B. A. 
degree. 
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WE ARE COPYRIGHTED 


Readers are asked to note that THe 
CriassicaL is copyrighted. 
Material from its pages may not be 
reproduced in  mimeographed, 
printed, or any other form without 
the written permission of the Editor. 
We hope that our readers will use our 
material freely in their own class- 
rooms, but will refrain from reprint- 
ing it. 
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SOCRATES—A BALLAD 


By Homer Fsricutr 


Baker University, Baldwin City, Kansas 


(This “ballad” is to be sung to the 
tune of “My Darling Clementine.” 
In the Greek words, pronounce e as 
in the English word they. The Greek 
words are Anglicized and divided, 
for ease in pronunciation. Note that 
all the Greek words are explained be- 
low.) 


In old Athens, in its glory, 

Lived a striking AN-THRO-POS. 

In appearance he was funny, 

Yet a great PHI-LO-SOPH-OS. 

For his wide-spread eves were bulg- 
ing, 

And his nose was so SIM-OS, 

And his mouth and lips prodigious, 

So they called him SA-TYR-OS. 

Now they tell us that his home life 

Did not seem to him KA-LF, 

For Xanthippe had a sharp tongue 

And she was his own GY-NF. 

For a time he worked with marble, 

And became a LITH-OUR-GOS; 

But preferred to watch live people, 

With his bulging OPH-THAL- 
MOS. 

And he loved to talk with mer- 

chants, 

In the busy A-GO-RA, 

Quizzed the statesmen, the 
soldiers, 

When he joined the STRA-TI-A. 

He was valiant STRA-TIO-TES, 

In his body IS-CHYR-OS, 

With less food sleep than 
others, 

And they thought him so DEIN- 
OS. 

He could work without much SIT- 
OS 

(None could stand such toil as he), 

Yet at night outdrink at OIN-OS, 

While he talked philosophee. 

But it was not as HO-PLI-TES, 

That he won enduring fame; 

Rather as a wise PO-LI-TES 

Every age reveres his name. 

How he loved that ancient TOP- 
Os'— 

Though he stung them very deep; 

Said he guessed he was an OIS- 
TROS, 

Sent to wake them from their sleep. 

He would ask such funny questions: 

What was DI-KF, what KAL-OS. 

And they knew not how to answer, 

And they thought him CHA-LEP- 
OS. 

Once a man known for PHI-LI-A 

Went to Delphi on a quest, 

Asked Apollo of SO-PHI-A. 

He said Socrates was best. 

But our hero could not grasp it, 


Did not think himself SOPH-OS; 
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So he started quizzing others, 
Made them hot as HE-LI-OS. 
Socrates was then arrested, 
But the charge was A-DIK-OS, 
Said that he corrupted young men 
And they voted THA-NAT- OS. 
In the prison he was cheerful, 
Calm his homely PRO-SO-PON, 
Reasoned with his sad disciples, 
Calmly drank the KO-NEI-ON. 
(The thirty Greek words mean: 1, 
man, 2, philosopher; 3, snub; 4, satyr; 
5, fine; 6 wife; 7, sculptor; 8, eve; 
g, market-place; 10, army; 11, soldier; 
12, Vigorous, 13, wonderful; 14, food; 
15, Wine; 16, heavy-armed foot-sol- 
dier;, 17, citizen; 18, place; 19, gadfly; 
20, justice; 21, noble; 22, troublesome; 
23, friendship; 24, wisdom; 25, wise; 
26, sun; 27, unjust; 28, death; 29, face; 
30, hemlock poison. ) 


YOUNG AND OLD 
LAWYERS, 
THEN AND NOW 


By Mary Jounston 
MacMurray College, Jacksonville, Illinois 


In 62 B.C., Publius Cornelius Sulla 
was accused by Titus Manlius Tor- 
quatus and Gaius Cornelius of com- 
plicity in the so-called First Con- 
spiracy of Catiline, of 65 B.C. Cicero 
with Hortensius appeared for the de- 
fense. The young Torquatus 
tempted to weaken Cicero’s defense 
of Sulla by charging him with incon- 
sistency in defending an associate of 
Catiline; by reproaching him with 
tyrannical use of his consular power, 
and then (Pro Sulla, 23) by making 
fun of his origin as a “foreigner” from 
an Italian gunicipium, or country 
town. Cicero answered the charges; 
and on the reference to his origin 


proudly admitted the fact and re- 
minded Torquatus that Marius had 
come from the same town. (Incident- 
ally, Arpino still prides itself on its 
two famous sons.) He remarks furth- 
er that Torquatus will be running for 
office against men from just such 
towns, and that he may be snowed 
under by the votes of citizens of 
country towns. The teasing refer- 
ences to Cicero’s origin were inef- 
fectual, for Cicero and Hortensius 
won their case. 

In an agricultural county of one of 
these United States, not ‘long since, 
a young lawyer opposed one of more 
vears and experience. He attempted 
to make fun of the older lawyer as a 
countryman. The older man admitted 
that he had been a country boy, and 
stated that he was proud of the fact. 
The teasing references of the younger 
man were ineffectual, for the older 
lawyer won his case. 

It is mere coincidence, of course, 
that the older man probably had read 
the oration for Sulla, and that the 
younger man certainly had not. 


A RARE OPPORTUNITY 


A special feature of the Latin In- 
stitute to be held June 17, 18, and 19, 
1948, at the American Classical League 
headquarters at Miami University, 
Oxford, Ohio, will be a question per- 
iod in which specialists of national 
or even international standing will 
answer person) queries pro- 
pounded — by classroom — teachers. 
Teachers who are interested are in- 
vited to send in questions before 
June 1, to Professor Henry C. Mont- 
gomery, Miami University, Oxford, 
Ohio. “Pump” the experts, instead 
of “stumping” them! 
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LETTERS FROM OUR 
READERS 


GREEK DRAMA OVER THE RADIO 

Professor Dorrance S. White, of 
the University of lowa, writes: 

“My class in the Greek Drama in 
Translation, which I regularly broad- 
cast during the second semester, has 
been well attended. This semester I 
have had in it several ‘majors’ from 
the Department of Dramatic Arts, 
whom I have employed to read parts 
over the air. We are finishing Aes- 
schylus’ trilogy, and I am_ turning 
Sophocles’ Oedipus Rex over to them 
to see what they can do without di- 
rection from me. We get a lot of 
enheartening response from our radio 
audience. There are literally hundreds 
of listeners in lowa City, and the sta- 
ticn has been kind enough to estimate 
that my regular audience numbers a 
good thousand. Nobody knows or 
ever will know, of course, just who 
the culturally-minded listeners are, 
or how many.” 

ENROLLMENTS 

Professor Mars M. Westington, of 
Hanover College, Indiana, writes: 

“Our Latin courses are holding 
their own. Our courses in derivatives, 
ancient literature in translation, and 
ancient civilization continue to en- 
joy a high degree of popularity. Our 
enrollment in Greek is the largest we 
have had for many vears.” 

Professor L. R. Lind, of the Uni- 
versity of Kansas, writes: 

“Our enrollment here has dropped 
very little; it stands at 211, with more 
than half that number taking courses 
in the ancient languages.” 

Rev. George E. Ganss, S. J., of 
Marquette University, Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin, writes: 

“You might be interested in our 
registration figures for the current 
semester. We have a registration of 
57 in Greek, and 314 in Latin, a total 
of 371.” 

AN ANECDOTE 

Dr. Emory EF. Cochran, of Fort 
Hamilton High School, Brooklyn, 
New York, writes as follows: 

“Plutarchus fabulam narrat de quo- 
dam Romano antiquo qui uxorem 
matrimonio depepulerat. Amici huius 
Romani, ei iratissimi, ab eo quaesi- 
verunt: ‘Nonne_ ea_ est pulchra? 
Nonne ea est casta?” Romanus cal- 
ceum demptum sustulit ut amici eum 
viderent. Tum eis quaesivit: 
‘Nonne est novus? Nonne est bene 
factus et pulcher?’ Omnes adnuerunt. 
‘Nullus vestrum autem,’ inquit mari- 
tus, ‘mihi dicere potest quo calceus 
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me urat.’ Post Plutarchi tempus ver- 
ba ‘quo calceus urit’ facta sunt verba 
popularia.” 

HOW TO SAY IT IN LATIN 

Mr. Goodwin B. Beach, of Hart- 
ford, Connecticut, writes: 

“Ab Universitate Pennsylvaniae nu- 
per allata est chartula quo rogatur: 
‘How do you say “shrug the shoul- 
ders” in Latin?? Apud Quintilianum 
solum, quod discere possim, hoc in- 
venitur. Humerorum allevatio et con- 
tractio: humeros allevare—hausser les 
épaules; humeros contrahere—shrug 
the shoulders.” 
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SUMMER COURSES AND 
LATIN INSTITUTES 


The following lists of summer 
courses for teachers of the classics 
arrived in time to be included in this 
issue. Inquiries about courses in other 
colleges and universities should be 
directed to those institutions. 

American Classical League.—Latin 
Institute, June 17-19, Miami Uni- 
versity, Oxford, Ohio. Complete pro- 
gram “enclosed with this issue. 

American Academy in Rome.—A 
comprehensive course on the graduate 
level, in Roman civilization from the 
earliest times to the reign of Con- 
stantine, based on the study at first 
hand of existing monuments in and 
about Rome (Rowell). For details 
address American Academy in Rome, 
1o1 Park Avenue, New York 17, N.Y. 

American School of — Classical 
Studies in Athens—A_ six weeks’ 
course, on the graduate level, in the 
art and archaeology, history, and 
literature of ancient Greece, with ex- 
cursions to important sites (Lord). 
For details address Professor Louis 
E. Lord, Scripps College, Claremont, 
California. 

California, University of (Berke- 
ley ).—First session (June 21-July 
31): Intensive Course in Beginning 
Latin; Intensive Course in Beginning 
Greek; Classical Art and Archae- 
ology in North America (Smith), 
Second session (Aug. 2-Sept. 11): 
Elementary Latin Readings; Greek 
and Roman My thology (Fontenrose ). 

Cincinnati, Univ ersity of.—Catul- 
lus and His Contempories; The Age 
of Augustus; Conference Course 
(Caskey ). 

Connecticut College (New Lon- 
don. )—( Aug. 2-Sept. 8) Greek Myth- 
ology and Religion (Minar). 

De Paul University (Chicago, Ill.) 
—Latin Prose Composition (Ring); 
Martial, Epigrams (Ring); Tacitus, 
Annals (Sherlock); Vergil, Eclogues 
and Georgics (Sherlock); Livy (Re- 
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benack); Ancient History I, Greece 
(Rebenack ). 

Gettysburg College (Gettysburg, 
Pa. )—Vergil (Glenn); Roman Law 
(Glenn); Latin Literature in Eng- 
lish (Glenn); = Word-Building 
(Glenn); Teachers’ Course (Glenn); 
Beginning Greek (Shaffer); Inter- 
mediate Greek (Shaffer); Greek Lit- 
erature in English (Shaffer); Ad- 
vanced Greek, according to demand 
(Schaffer ). 

Hunter College of the City of New 
York.—Intensive Course in Beginning 
Greek; Greek and Roman Literature 
in Translation. 

lowa, University of.—Elementary 
Latin (Nybakken); Latin Review 
(White); Caesar’s Career and Works 
(Potter); Teaching of Latin (White ); 
Latin Major Readings, Special As- 
signments, and Thesis (Staff); New 
Testament Greek (Else); Greek Ma- 
jor Readings, Special Assignments, 
and Thesis (Staff); Greek and Ro- 
man Civilization (Nybakken); Anc- 
ient Literary Criticism (Else); Greek 
and Latin for Vocabulary Building 
(White ). 

Kentucky, University of.—Latin 
Teachers’ Institute (June 21-Aug. 14): 
Practice in Reading Latin (Carr); 
Teaching of Latin (Carr); Demon- 
stration Class in Beginning High 
School Latin (Carr); Preparation of 
Reading Materials in Beginning Latin 
(Skiles); Greek Civilization (Skiles); 
Beginning Greek (Skiles); Indepen- 
dent Work in Latin and Greek 
(Skiles). The following course will 
be offered in a four-week session 
(June 21-July 17) and repeated in 
another four-week session (July 19- 
Aug. 14): Methods, Materials and 
Demonstrations in Latin Teaching 
(Carr and Skiles). 

Marquette University (Milwaukee, 
Wis.)—(June 21-July 30) English 
Translations of Greek and_ Latin 
Classics, Third High Latin; Fourth 
High Latin; Christian Hymnody; Ro- 
man Private Life; History of Latin 
Literature, Golden Age. 

Marshall College (Huntington, 
West Va.)—Roman Civilization; Se- 
lections in Latin Literature (Whit- 
sel). 

Marymount College (Salina, Kan- 
sas ).—Flements of Latin; Cicero. Ora- 
tions; Classical Civilization; Intro- 
duction to Liturgical Latin; Saint 
Augustine, Confessions (Sister Marie 
Antoinette ). 

Miami University (Oxford, Ohio). 
—Lucretius (Hutchinson); Latin Lit- 
erature in Translation (Hutchinson); 
Greek Backgrounds of Latin Liter- 
ature (Montgomery ); Latin Institute, 
June 17-19. 
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Montana State University.—Ele- 
mentary Latin; Elementary Greek; 
Latin for persons w ith two years of 
high school training; Latin and Greek 
on a tutorial plan, for work on the 
master’s degree (Clark and one to be 
selected ). 

Mundelein College (Chicago, Ill.) 
—Techniques of Translation (Sister 
Mary Donald, B. V. M.). 


New York State College for Teach- 
ers (Buffalo).—Greek Literature in 
Translation (Messner). 

New York University.—(June 28- 
Aug. 6) Plautus (for graduates) (Cas- 
son); Aristophanes, Acharnians (for 
graduates) (Costas); The Ancient 
City (for graduates) (Johnson). 

North Carolina, University of.— 
Tacitus, Histories (Rogers); Martial 
(Rogers); Catullus (Suskin); Caesar, 
Civil War (Suskin); Latin Literature 
in English (Rogers, Suskin); Greek 
Literature in English (Epps); Greek 
Drama in English (Epps); Hellenic 
Mythology (Harland); Archaeology 
and the Bible (Harland); Early Greek 
History (Caldwell); The Roman Em- 
pire (Caldwell); courses in various 
stages of elementary Latin (Staff). 

Northwestern State College (Nat- 
chitoches, La.).—Foreign Language 
Conference, May 7 and 8. 

Northwestern University.—Vergil, 
Books VII-XII (Highbarger ); Cicero, 
Selected Letters (Steiner); Plato 
(Murphy); Ancient Foundations of 
Modern Education (given in the 
School of Education) (Dorjahn); In- 
dependent Study in Latin; Indepen- 
dent Study in Greek (Staff). 

Saint Louis Universitv.—(June 22- 
July 30) Introduction to Roman An- 
tiquities (Kaiser); Early Christian 
Latin Poetry (Costelloe); Cicero, Let- 
ters (Finch); Roman Elegy (Kaiser); 
Introduction to the Study of Lan- 
guage (Finch); Special Study (Staff). 
Ninth Latin Teachers’ Institute, June 
23 and 24; general theme, “Latin and 
Integration.” 

Southern California, University of. 
—Latin Readings (Cross); Latin Sem- 
inar. Cicero’s Philosophical Writings 
(Weston); Thesis (Weston); English 
Translations of the Greek Classics 
(Weston); English Translations of 
the Latin Classics (Tilroe). Also, 
courses in medieval history. 

Tufts College (Medford, Mass. ).— 
(luly 6-Aug. 21) Latin Classics in 
English; History of the Ancient 
World to the Death of Alexander 
(Johnson). 

Western Reserve University 
(Cleveland. Ohio).—Roman Civiliza- 
tion; Vergil, Eclogues and Georgics 
(Grant). 

William and Mary, College of 
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(Williamsburg, Virginia ).—Elemen- 
tary Greek; Greek Civilization, Ad- 
vanced Reading Course in Roman 
Literature. June 21-July 10, Tenth 
Institute on the Teaching of Latin, 
with lectures, workshop, demonstra- 
tions (Wagener, Ryan, Oppelt, John- 
son). 

Wisconsin, University of —Elemen- 
tary Greek; Survey of Latin Litera- 
ture in Translation; Roman Elegy; 
Seminar in Suetonius, Life of Julius 
and of Augustus; special directed 
reading in Latin and in Greek (Hier- 
onimus, Mackendrick ). 
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VERSE WRITING 
CONTEST—RESULTS 


College Division—First Place 
TO MY ADONIS 


By Suirtey Louise Prunp 


St. Joseph College. West Hartford, Conn. 
(Sister M. Sarah, Teacher of Latin) 


Adonis played Diana’s game and he 

Forgot both Venus and her warning 
true. 

He sought his prey which on his own 
blood drew; 

The hunter died—the hunted now 
was free. 

Olympus’ court benignly heard Love’s 
plea, 

And granted them a yearly rendez- 
vous 

When raw spring earth bleeds forth 
her faith anew 

And Venus courts the red anemone. 


You promised too you would return 
one day; 

Instead, they found you in the battle 
mud. 

Minerva holds your corpse; her arms, 
your bier; 

I could not win against the rival 
fray. 

When Notus’ breath unfolds the 
windflow’r bud 

The sleepy scent brings dreams of 
you back here. 


SS 


College Division— 
Honorable Mention 


PSYCHE IN SEARCH OF CUPID 


By Mary Atice GRELLNER 


St. Mary College, Xavier, Kansas 
(Sister Margaret Clare, Teacher of Latin) 


Was it so wrong to steal 
That one brief look? 
Ah, Love, I took 

Your warnings lightly; vet I feel 
It was my right... 


“Love cannot live,” you said, 
“Where trust is not.” 
My tears were hot 

With grief’s reproach, you fled 
Into the night... . 


Venus withholds my goal, 
But Love is strong. 
Was it so wrong 

To gaze on beauty, and the soul 
With Love unite? 


INVITATION TO MAECENAS 


By EvizapetH 


MacMurray College, Jacksonville, Illinois 
(Dr. Mary Johnston, Professor of Latin) 


Secure upon my Sabine farm 
Among the fields and lofty hills, 

I dwell remote from city din, 
Contentment all my being fills. 


Nearby Bandusia pours its gift 

Of water cool for parchéd ground, 
Refreshes men and beast alike 

And makes fertility abound. 


I watch the peasants at their work; 
I join them on their festal days, 

And find their simple rites surpass 
The city dweller’s gaudy ways. 


Maecenas, patron of the arts, 
Come, share the offerings of my 
field, 
The tender lamb, the mellow wine, 
The simple joys the earth can vield. 


SONNET OF 
ANOTHER ORPHEUS 


By Jeanne Mary Watsu 


St. Joseph College, West Hartford, Conn. 
(Sister M. Sarah, Teacher of Latin) 


The sweet strings of my lyre sing 
forth your name, 

The saddest song a lover ever wrote, 

A theme to which no mortal dare lay 
claim— 

Such breathless splendor lives within 
each note. 

O Pluto! Hear this music that I play, 

And from the dreary shades which 
men call Hell 

Return my love once more to light 
of day, 

That in her tender presence I may 
dwell. 

I do not ask for fame or athlete’s 
prize, 

And all the wealth of Midas would I 
spurn 

If granted but to look within her 
eves, 

And gain back what I lost by one 
brief turn. 
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In vain to Hades’ lord I raise my 
plea, 
For I have lost you, my Eurydice! 
High School Division— 
First Place 


THE SAGA OF TROY 


By Jean Browne 
Central High School, Manchester, 
New Hampshire 
(Miss Mary Bartlett, Latin Teacher) 


The Greeks are gone, and blissful 
dreams 
Of peace fill Trojans’ tranquil 
sleep; 
While in the night a horse stands 
guard, 
A solitary watch to keep. 


A warrior slips through shadowed 
streets, 
Where, sounding now and then, a 
shout 
Of laughter echoes through the dark 
And dies like embers fading out. 


At last he stands beside the horse, 
As lone and silent as a grave, 

And taps its side with eager hand— 
The image murmurs like a cave. 


Then somewhere up above—the 
sounds 
Of moving men and whispered 
words— 
A ladder—men with arms descend, 
And each his sword and armor 
girds. 


The fight begins; confusion grows; 
The host of Greeks sweeps through 
the town 
With brands of fiery death for those 
Not caught by sword or trampled 
down. 


A vivid glow lights up the sky 
And brightly flares, until the dawn 

Sees weary Trojans walk the streets 
To look in vain for those now gone. 


The captive women sadly wait— 
A sobbing child—a frightened boy; 
And gaze beyond the guards upon 
Their ruined home, which once 
was Troy. 


High School Division— 
Honorable Mention 


Honorable mention has been 
awarded to the poems printed below, 
and also to “Ode to Homer,” by 
Sharon Callison, St. Nicholas School 
for Girls, Seattle, Wash. (Miss Wini- 
fred Sinclair, Latin Teacher); and 
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“Aurora’s Coming,” by Russell Lind- 
holm, Farragut High School, Chicago, 
Ill. (Miss Mary B. Rhende, Latin 
Teacher ). 
Rees 
JUNO 
By Tanta Papwa 
Oakwood School, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 
(Mrs. J. Curtis Newlin, Latin Teacher) 
Beware, Alcmena! 
For your son will soon be bitten 
By two serpents sent from 
heaven. 
Beware, Callisto, 
And vou, fair Io! 
For you have not aroused a mortal 
fury! 
You have angered 
Juno, the proud and jealous wife 
of Jupiter, 
Who paid you heed. 
You will lie prostrate at my feet 
And beg forgiveness for your wanton 


deeds! 
But pity you will not receive from 
me, 
For I, whom you have dared to 
wrong, 
Am Juno, the immortal wife of 
Jupiter, 
Whose wrath will wreak its 
vengeance 


On your mortal souls. 


TO DIDO 


By CaTHERINE Beston 


Emma Willard School, Troy, N. Y. 
(Miss M. Corinne Rosebrook, Latin Teacher) 


Sweetest Dido, little knowing, little 
guessing, guarded queen, 

At the beckoning of whose finger 
flashing armies could be seen, 

Men at arms and men in chariots, 
reining in the plunging steed— 

Ah, their thousands could not help 
you at your time of greatest need, 

And their might could not protect 
vou from that arrow, from that 
power, 

Even might of arms avails not at the 
stroke of Cupid’s hour. 


WE CAME—WE SAW— 
IT CONQUERED 
By Parricta RYAN 
Immaculate Conception High School, 
Montclair, N. J. 
(Sister Josephine Williams, S. C., 
Latin Teacher) 
When Caesar took his tablets new to 
write the Gallic War, 

Did he suppose we Sophomores 
would think him just a bore? 
Then, when he had it all composed 
and down in black and white, 

I wonder if he really thought that 

we'd translate it right. 


BOOK NOTES 


Plato’s Seventh and Eighth Letters. 
Edited with Introduction and Notes 
by R. S. Bluck. Cambridge: Uni- 
versity Press, 1947. Pp. 188. $1.75, 
from the Macmillan Co., 60 Fifth 
Avenue, New York 11, N. Y. 


Thirteen letters attributed to Plato 
are extant, of which the seventh and 
eighth are generally regarded as au- 
thentic, and as of considerable im- 
portance for a study of the life, 
thought, and character of the philoso- 
pher. In this little volume, the sev- 
enth and eighth letters are edited “for 
undergraduates and the Sixth Forms 
of schools” in Great Britain. In all 
probability the book would have 
little use in this country outside of 
the graduate school. 


The letters are carefully and clear- 
ly edited. Introductory sections are 
prov ided, on the Platonic letters, Pla- 
to’s life, the date and purpose of the 
seventh letter, and the occasion of the 
eighth letter. There are brief sum- 
maries of the two letters, a short bib- 
liography, and a genealogical table of 
the Dionysii. The text of the letters 
is followed by commentaries, a criti- 
cal apparatus, three appendices, and 
two maps. There is an English and a 
Greek index, but no vocabulary. 


—L. B. L. 


The Roman Moon Mystery. By Jay 
Williams. New York: Oxford Uni- 
versity Press, 1948. Pp. 200. $2.50. 


High-school students who have en- 
joved The Stolen Oracle and The 
Counterfeit African will welcome Mr. 
Jay Williams’ newest book, The Ro- 
man Moon Mystery. Laid in Rome 
in Nero’s reign—in 58 A.D., to be 
exact—the story deals with the mur- 
der of a senator and the ensuing 
repercussions in political and_ social 
circles of the city, both high and 
low. Suspicion points to a member 
of the community of Christians in the 
slums of the Subura; but things are 
not quite so simple as they seem. 
Aquilius Justus, youthful “captain of 
the Fourth Ward patrol of the night 
watch,” does not rest until he solves 
the mystery—even though he nearly 
loses his own life in the process. 

As in the author’s earlier stories, 
the dialogue is easy and_ natural. 
These are samples: “Those dirty for- 
eigners want to destroy us. They 
bore from inside...” “It’s a cinch 
this guy didn’t shoot himself.” 
“What's it to you, soldier?” 

The characters are distinctive; the 
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sinister figure of Nero is especially 
effective. Scenes in the seething 
metropolis of the first century are re- 
markably vivid, and the realistic por- 
trayal of the life of the embattled 
Nazarenes is particularly good. There 
is plenty of action and suspense, and 
there is a touch of romance. 

The volume is well printed. The 
end papers show a restoration of the 
center of the city in Nero’s day 
which, although not quite accurate in 
details, is interesting, with its “Clay 
Street,” “Team Street,” “Long Street, 
“Palace Hill,” ete. 

The book may well have a_ place 
on the collateral reading list for 
classes in Latin I and Latin II. 

—L. B. L. 


The Historical Work of Ammianus 
Marcellinus. By FE. A. Thompson. 
Cambridge: At the University 
Press; New York: The Macmillan 
Co., 1947. Pp xii+-145. $2.50. 


The monograph under consider- 
ation is a painstaking and acute con- 
tribution to the scanty scholarship 
that has been devoted to the fourth- 
century historian of the Roman Em- 
pire, the Latin-writing Antiochene 
Ammianus Marcellinus. In his first 
two chapters, “Biography” — and 
“Sources.” and in the last, which 
gives a general estimate of Ammianus 
as an historian, Mr. Thompson pays 
enthusiastic tribute to “one of the 
greatest historians of antiquity” (33); 
aside from his style, admittedly “cum- 
brous and obscure” (121), Ammianus 
is compared favorably, with respect 
to interest, characterization, training, 
variety and nature of sources, breadth 
of outlook and understanding of his- 
torical issues, even to his model Taci- 
tus. Oddly enough, however, the 
bulk of the book is concerned with 
a detailed examination of those parts 
of his work which are prejudiced, 
incomplete, or superficial, and of the 
causes for these deficiencies: occas- 
ional ignorance of the facts, “the his- 
torian’s personal character and 
his social status” (85) and “interfer- 
ence of a government hostile to the 
free expression of opinion on religious 
as well as political matters” (86). 
These various theses, which are usual- 
ly at variance with currently ac- 
cepted beliefs, are brought forward 
and supported with clarity and co- 
gency; the author is thoroughly con- 
versant with his period and its schol- 
arship; the documentation is ample 
and convincing; and the presentation 
is scrupulously fair throughout. A 
few introductory pages are given to 
previous editions and discussions of 
the historian; two appendices treat 
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of details raised in the text; and there 
is a helpful index of people and places, 
to which an index of passages cited 
would have been a welcome addition. 
The slim volume is handsomely 
bound and meticulously proofread. 


—K. G. 


MATERIALS 


A 34-page pamphlet on Roman 
contributions to modern life, entitled 
What Rome Has Left Us, may be 
obtained from the author, Professor 
L. R. Lind, 202 Fraser Hall, Univer- 
sity. of Kansas, Lawrence, Kansas. 
The price is 25¢, plus 3¢ for mailing 
charges. 


AMERICAN 
CLASSICAL LEAGUE 
SERVICE BUREAU 


Please do not send cash through the mails. 
If you send cash and it is lost, we cannot fill 
your order. Please use stamps, money or- 
ders, or check. The latter should be aes 
—_ to the American Classical Lea 
f personal check is used, please ad 
for the bank service charge. If you vl 
defer payment, please pay within 30 ~~. 

should be done carefully 
number, title, type (poster, mimeograph, 

amphlet, etc.). aterial ordered from the 
ervice Bureau is not returnable. After two 
trips by mail the material is too damaged 
for resale; since the Service Bureau is a 
nonprofit- -making organization, it cannot 
absorb losses such as this. 

The address of the Service Bureau 


is Miami University, Oxford, Ohio. 


The Service Bureau has available 
the following new materials: 


SLIDES 


A set of 2 * Kodachrome slides, 
on the ell gas made in Italy 
last summer by Professor William M. 
Seaman, for the American Classical 
League. Included are directions for 
using the slides, and the title of each 
slide, by number. These slides may be 
borrowed by members of the Ameri- 
can Classical League. Borrowers pay 
postage and insurance both ways; 
the sending cost may be paid by 
means of stamps enclosed in the re- 
turn package. Mailing costs are small, 
since the slides are light. Borrowers 
must be responsible for slides irre- 
parably damaged in handling. Fur- 
ther details may be obtained from the 
Service Bureau. 

Those who wish to do so may pur- 
chase the slides, at 4oc each, from 
Professor William M. Seaman, State 
College, East Lansing, Michigan. 

The following items, previously 
published, are available: 

FOR THE END OF THE TERM 
Post Cards. The design, in green ink, 
is taken from Columbus’ drawing 


of one of his own ships. The greet- 
ing is “Ferias Laetas!” (“A Joyous 
Holiday!”). Can be sent to pupils 
at the end of the school year. Price, 
30c for a packet of ten cards. 
SUGGESTIONS FOR PRIZES OR GIFTS 
Books 
Limited quantities. Please order 
early, and indicate a second choice. 

The Stolen Oracle. By Jay Williams. 
An absorbing tale, in the modern 
“detective story” manner, of how 
two Roman boys solved a mystery. 
Price, $2.00. 

The Counterfeit African. By Jay 
Williams. A swiftly-paced story of 
adventure, laid in Numidia in 106 
B.C. The hero is a young soldier 
in the army of Marius. Price, $2.00. 

Akka, Dwarf of Syracuse, By Agnes 
Carr Vaughan. Exciting adventures 
of a pair of Greek twins. List price, 
$2.00; our price, $1.69. 

Orpheus with His Lute. By W. M. L. 
Hutchinson. Stories from Greek 
mythology. Illustrated. List price, 
$2.00; our price, $1.69. 

Vergiliana. By C. M. Whicher. Imag- 
inary letters in English verse, on 
the life and works of Vergil, ad- 
dressed to Pliny the Younger. 
Originally $1.50; now 

A Latin Birthday Book. By Mar- 
guerite Kretschmer. Both Roman 
and modern dating throughout. 
Carefully selected quotations in 
prose and verse for every day of 
the vear. Translations of the quo- 
tations on the reverse of the pages. 
Blank spaces for signatures of 
friends. Price, $1.25. 

Canemus. By Julia B. Wood. In two 
parts, “Group I” and “Group IL.” 
Both contain Latin songs and trans- 
lations of Latin songs, with music. 
In addition to the songs in “Group 
Il,” there is information on ancient 
music, rhythm, and verse, and a bib- 
liography on the music of the 
Greeks and Romans. Price, Group 
I, soc; Group II, 7oc. 

Latin Songs and Carols. By J. C. Rob- 
ertson. A new edition of an old 
favorite. Price, 45c. 

Word Ancestry. By Willis A. Fllis. 
booklet of interesting stories of A 
origins of many common English 
words. Price, 15c. 

Pictures 
The Service Bureau has a number 
of pictures which can be used in 

Latin classes. These sell for a few 

cents each. Write for a free list. 

Certificate of Award 
An attractive certificate approxi- 
mately 5” x 7” to present to out- 
standing pupils for excellence in 

Latin. Inside two borders is printed 

magna cum laude with space for the 
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pupil’s name beneath, and “has this 
day been cited for excellence in 
Latin,” with space below for the 
principal’s signature, the teacher's 
signature, and the date. In color 
printing, green, brown, red, black. 
Price, 20¢. 

Junior Classical League Award Key 
A specially designed sterling silver 

J. C. L. key with space on the back 
for engraving. This award key is 
intended as a mark of recognition for 
high scholastic standing or for meri- 
torious service to the chapter. Order 
must bear the teacher’s signature. 
Price, $2.20. 

Bookplates 

1. Vergilian bookplate with the 
head of Vergil and appropriate 
Latin quotation. Printed in brown 
and green. Ungummed. 

. Another design, with Ionic col- 
umn. Printed in two shades of 
blue on white paper. Gummed. 
Price for either: 25 for $1.00; 50 
for $1.75. 


te 


Place Cards and Favors for Roman 
Banquets 
A cut-out model of a chariot and a 
Roman lamp. Printed in red, black, 
and vellow on heavy paper and die- 
cut for easy assembling. Flat sheets 
with one chariot and one lamp on a 
sheet. Prices, 13 sheets for $1.00; 25 
sheets for $1.75; 50 sheets for $3.00. 
Stickers 
Junior Classical League Stickers, 
for notebook or for automobile. Ap- 
proximately 3'4 inches square, printed 
in purple and gold. Specify type de- 
sired. Price, 3 for 5c. 
Card Game 
The Game of Famous Romans 
A card game for teaching cultural 
background material and Roman his- 
tory. May be played by two to ten 
persons at one time. 144 cards and in- 
struction booklet. Newly printed. 
$1.00. 
LATIN CLUB BULLETIN 
Bulletin XII. The Latin Club. by 
Lillian B. Lawler. Sixth edition, 
revised and enlarged, 60c. A com- 
plete handbook on the subject. 
CUT-OUT MODEL OF A ROMAN KITCHEN 
A cardboard reproduction of one 
of a series of six Roman models on 
display in the Service Bureau. The 
Roman kitchen’ when assembled 
measures approximately 1742” x 13” 
x 14°. It comes in a single, flat sheet, 
and the various pieces are to be cut, 
folded, and glued together. Simple 
directions for assembling and color- 
ing certain parts are included. $1.00. 
MAY DAY OR SPRING FESTIVALS 
Mimeograph 
592. Some suggestions for May Day 
or Spring Festivals. toc 
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INDEX TO VOLUME XXV 
1. Titles 


Activities of the Junior Classical 
League, The (Latta), 16, Addendum 
(Robinson), 68; Aid to the UNESCO, 
2; Amantium Irae Amoris Integratiost 
(Hodgman), 58, American Academy 
in Rome, The, 2; American Classi- 
cal League—Reports of Officers, 7; 
American Classical League Service 
Bureau, 10, 22, 31, 41, 51, 63, 74, 833 
Ancient Stalls of Zeus (Gramt), 6; 
Anecdote, An (Cochran), 79, An- 
swer, An (White), 68; Appreciation, 
An (Ballard), 56; Archaeology for 
the Latin Class (Hopkins), 13; Ar- 
chaeology in Greece Today (Robin- 
son), 58; Audio-Visual Latin (Walk- 
er), 48; Birthday of Rome, The, 69; 
Book Notes, 9, 21, 30, 40, 50, 61, 73, 
82; Brightest and Best of the Sons of 
the Morning (Robertson), 34; Call 
for Summer Courses, 36; Campus 
View, Miami University (Picture), 
5; C.LE.R., The (Wall), 56; Classi- 
cal Addendum, A (Snowden), 71; 
Classical Scholarships and Prizes (Op- 
pelt), 14, 35, 47, 54, 67; Classics and 
Medicine, The, 9; Classics in France, 
The, 15; Classics in Hawaii, The, 4; 
Classics in the News, The (Byles), 
27; Compulsory Military Training 
(Hritzu), 53; Contest Closing, 36; 
Conversa Subito Fortuna Fst (Beach), 
72; Delos (Harding), 46; Dickens and 
Pliny (Johnston), 26, Eeny, Meeny 
(Colby), 54; Enrollments (Ullman 
and others), 27, 28, 79; Financier and 
the Classics, A (Bacon) 67; Fluteplay- 
er, Host, and Slave (Picture), 33; For 
More “Traditionalism” in Language 
Teaching (Withers), 50; Fragmen- 
tum De Die Natali (Pack), 57; Give 
the Outlook, 29; Greek Classroom, 
A (Miller), 14; Greek Drama over 
the Radio (White), 79; Greek in Six 
Weeks (DeGraff), 36; Greek Room 
at the University of Pittsburgh, The 
(Picture), 13; Hazing in the Medieval 
Schools (Klarkowski), 70; Hidden 
Derivations (Johnson), 28, How to 
Sav it in Latin (Beach), 80; 'm Glad 
I Took Latin, 67; Initiation (Grow), 
15; In the Vatican Library (Mierow), 
19; Invocation (Robison); 2; Is Bi- 
ography Also Among the Classics? 
(Mierow), 57; Julia Ward Howe on 
Greek (Love), 16; Katharsis Via 
Tragedy (Krauss), 38; Latin in a 
Small School (Jackson), 67; Latin 


Newspapers, 18, Latin Recordings 
(Brown), 5; Letters from Our Read- 
ers, 3, 15, 27, 55, 67, 79; Life and Art 
of Martial, The (Bowen), 60; Mar- 
tial, Epigr. x, 61 (Ballard), 39; Ma- 
terials, 10, 22, 31, 51, 63, 83; Mean- 
ing and Translation (McKenzie), 25; 
Medieval Story-Teller, A (Regevos), 
33; Message from the President, A 
(Agard), 4; Michael McGee Takes 
His B. A. Degree (Moon);, 77; Mix- 
ture, A (Cochran), 27; Nativity of 
Our Lord, The (Colby), 25; Neck 
of Venus, The (DeWitt), 45; New 
Home of the American Classical 
League, The (Montgomery), 5; News 
from Greece (Robinson), 46; Non 
Est Domi (McCartney), 65; Note 
from Mexico, A (Poore), 56; Notes 
and Notices, 10, 22, 40, 51, 62; Notes 
on the Latin Institute (Montgomery ), 
56; Officers of the American Classi- 
cal League, 1947-8, 2; Of Time and 
O. Henry (Echols), 70; O God, Be- 
neath Thy Guiding Hand (Hodg- 
man), 17; On Teaching Beginning 
Latin (Lang), 3; Our Summer Meet- 
ing (Carr), 68; Palm Branch, The 
(Grow), 3; Parody, A (Hodgman), 
27; Personal Counseling in the Days 
of Nero (Strauch), 36; Playful Use 
of a Popular Etymology, (Me- 
Cartney), 49; Post-War Plans for 
Eta Sigma Phi (Korfmacher), 16; 
Praise from Paris, 67; Premedical Edu- 
cation, 15; Professor Bruni’s Survey 
Course (Robathan), 29; Quousque 
Tandem (Cochran), 27; Reply to 
Quintilian, A (Reubelt), 60; Rubra 
Cuculla (Concepta), 48; Scholarships 
for Teachers, 14; Schoolboy and His 
Latin, A (Johnston), 47; Shall We 
Be Seeing You? 77; Socrates—A Bal- 
lad (Ebright), 78; Solar Houses in 
Greece and America (Johnston), 26; 
Some Reasons Why, 37; Statement 
of Ownership, 32; Street Song (Col- 
by), 45; Successful Club, A (Colin), 
55; (Kyne), 56; Summer Courses and 
Latin Institutes, 80; Textbook Crisis, 
The (Chase), 68; Thank You (Mont- 
gomery), 4; Tiere Young Men Were 
Dancing (Lawler), 18; Tibullus 
(Mierow), 71; Toscaninis of Two 
Thousand Years Ago (Jolin), 1; True 
Tale, A (McKinlay), 4; Try It on 
Your Classes (Cochran), 4; Two Cor- 
rections, 36; Vergil’s Birthday, 3; 
Verse-Writing Contest, 16, 36, 81; 
Watch of Venus, The (Adamiec), 
66; We Are At Home, 1; We Are 
Copyrighted, 2, 21, 30, 40, 59, 70, 78; 
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We Meet Again, 27; When with 
Hope and Care (Ballard), 53; Which 
Is Easier? (Sialley), 69; Worm and 
the Angel, The (Coyle), 4; Young 
and Old Lawyers, Then and Now 
(Johnston), 79. 


Il. Contributors 


Adamec, C. J., 66; Agard, W. R., 
4; Bacon, P. V., 67, Ballard, C., 39, 53, 
56; Bartlett, Mary 81; Beach, G. B., 
72, 80; Beston, Catherine, 82; Bowen, 
E. W., 60; Brown, R. T., 5; Browne, 
Jean, 81; Byles, W. E., 27; Callison, 
Sharon, 81; Carr, W. L. (W. L. C.), 

+ 21, 30, 40, 50, 61, 68, 73; Chase, A. 
H., 68; Clare, Sr. Margaret, 81; Coch- 
ran, E. E., 4, 27, 67, 79; Colby, J. K., 
25, 45, 54; Colin, Mrs. E. G., 55; 
Concepta, Sr. Mary, 48; Coyle, F., 4; 
DeGraff, Thelma B., 36; DeWitt, N. 
W., 45; Ebright, H. K., 78; Echols, F. 
C., 70; Ganss, G. E., 79; Grant, Mary 
A., 6; Grellner, Mary A., 81; Gries, 
Konrad (K. G.), 9, 21, 30, 62, 73; 
Grow, Marguerite B., 3, 15; Harding, 
Anna T., 46; Hodgman, A. W., 17, 
27, 58; Hopkins, C., 13; Hritzu, J. N., 
53; Jackson, Fdith M., 67; Johnson, 
J., 28; Johnston, Mary, 26, 47, 79, 81; 
Jolin, J. J., 1; Klarkowski, C. F., 70; 
Korfmacher, W. C. 16; Krauss, F. B., 
38; Kyne, Estella, 56; Lang, Alberta 
E., 3; Larson, Lois A., 33; Latta, 
Dorothy P., 16; Lawler, Lillian B. 
(L. B. L.), 8, 10, 18, 21, 22, 30, 40, 50, 
62, 73; Lind, L. R., 28, 79; Lindholm, 
R., 81; Love, Adelaide, 16, McCartney, 
E. S., 49, 65; McKenzie, D. A., 25, Mc- 
Kinlay, A. P., 4; Mierow, C. C., 19, 28, 
57; Mierow, H. E. 71; Miller, E. W., 
14, 28; Montgomery, H. C., 4, 5, 56; 
Moon, Ilanon, 77; Nelms, Elizabeth, 
81; Newlin, Mrs. J. C., 82; Oppelt, 
Gertrude J., 14, 35, 47, 54, 67; Pack, 
R. A., 57; Padwa, Tania, 82; Pfund, 
Shirley L., 81; Pharr, C., 8; Poore, 
C., 56; Regenos, G. W., 33; Reubelt, 
Frances, 60; Rhende, Mary B. 82; 
Robathan, Dorothy M., 29; Robert- 
son, J. C., 34; Robinson, D. M., 46, 
58, 68; Robison, Alberta, 2; Rose- 
brook, M. Corinne, 82; Ryan, Fileen 
P., 82; Sarah, Sr. Mary, 81; Sinclair, 
Winifred, 81; Smalley, A. W., 69; 
Snowden, F. M., 71; Strauch, Anita, 
36; Ullman, B. L., 7, 9; Walker, R. H., 
48; Wall, Bernice V., 56; Walsh, 
Jeanne M., 81; Westington, M. M., 
79; White, D. S., 79; White, Emilie 
M., 68, Williams, Sr. Josephine, 82; 
Withers, A. M., 50; Young, A. M., 28. 
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MAY 19 1948 


SUPPLEMENT TO 


Classical Outlook 


Institute of the American Classical League 
Miami University, Oxford, Ohio, June 17-19, 1948 


PROGRAM 


Thursday, June 17 
The Clark Seminar—213 Harrison Hall 


9:00 a.m. Meeting of the Executive Committee 


; 10:00 a.m. Meeting of the League Council 


Thursday, June 17, 209 Hughes Hall 
Lillian B. Lawler, presiding 


2:00 p.m. Words of Welcome, President Ernest H. 
Hahne and Dean E. J. Ashbaugh of Miami 
University. 
Response, W. R. Agard, President of the 
American Classical League 
The Familiar Concept Approach in Beginning 
Latin, Norman J. DeWitt, Washington Uni- 
versity 
How Long Will There Be Latin Studies in 
the High Schools? Franklin B. Krauss, Penn- 
sylvania State College 
Audio-Visual Aids in Latin (Illustrated), 
or Walker, Bronxville (N. Y.) Senior 

00 
Areas-Levels In Terms of, Dorrance S. White, 
State University of Iowa 
The High School Students’ Charter, Fred S. 
Dunham, University of Michigan 


Thursday, June 17, 209 Hughes Hall 
Wilbert L. Carr, presiding 


8:00 p.m. Greece and Italy Yesterday and Today 
(Illustrated with colored motion pictures), 
David M. Robinson, The Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity 

9:30 p.m. Informal Reception, Parlors of North Hall 
as guests of Miami University 


Friday, June 18, 209 Hughes Hall 
Jonah W. D. Skiles, presiding 


9:00 a.m. An Introduction to Linguistic Science 
Through Latin, John F. Gummere, William 
Penn Charter School 
The Classical Syllabus in College, Van L. 
Johnson, Tufts College 
Integration of Classical Studies with Current 
Cultural Needs, William C. Korfmacher, St. 
Louis University 
In Defense of Caesar, John B. Titchener, The 
Ohio State University 
From Latin to Spanish, Kevin Guinagh, 
Antioch College 

Friday, June 18, 209 Hughes Hall 
Walter R. Agard, presiding 
2:00 p.m. Our Founding Father: Andrew Fleming 


West, Anna P. MacVay, Athens, Ohio 
The American Classical League: The First 


Thirty Years, Berthold L. Ullman, University 
of North Carolina 
The Service Bureau and the Junior Classical 
League, Dorothy P. Latta, the Lenox School, 
New York, N. Y. 
Latin Notes and The Classical Outlook, Lil- 
lian B. Lawler, Hunter College 
The Classical Investigation, W. L. Carr, Colby 
College 
Friday, June 18, North Hall 
Berthold L. Ullman, presiding 
6:00 p.m. Recognition Dinner, Presidential Ad- 
dress, The Classics in Tomorrow’s Human- 
istic Education, Walter R. Agard, University 
of Wisconsin 
Friday, June 18, Benton Hall Auditorium 
8:00 p.m. Open Lecture under the joint auspices 
of The American Classical League and Miami 
University, The Crisis in American Education, 
Benjamin Fine, Educational Editor of the 
New-York Times 
Saturday, June 19, 209;Hughes Hall 
Mark E. Hutchinson| presiding 
9:00 a.m. The CEP Project, Lenore Geweke, Uni- 
versity of Chicago 
Bringing Latin to a Fozus, Clyde Murley, 
Northwestern Universit 
Major Emphases in a 
lum, Harold B. Dunkel, 
“Information Please,” ( 
sent in before June 10 to 
ical League, Miami Univer;i 


be North Hall Dormitory on the south campus of Miami 
University. The cost per day is $4.00 ‘including room, all 
meals, bed linen, and towels. No 
until actual arrival of guests, and 
registration fee. University officials 


possible, registrations for partial days avoided. Please 


League, Miami University, Oxford, Ohic. You may state a 
preference for single rooms although only a few will be 
available. Accommodations for families ure easily arranged. 

Transportation. Oxford is reached by only two passenger 
trains a day on the Baltimore and Ohio, a morning train 
from Cincinnati and an evening train from Indianapolis. 
However, there is direct bus service from Richmond, Indiana 
(Pennsylvania RR), Hamilton, Ohio (Pennsylvania RR, 
Baltimore and Ohio RR), Middletown, Ohio (New York 
Central RR). There is also frequent bus service to and from 
Cincinnati via Hamilton. Principal highways are Routes 27, 
north-south, and 73, east-west. 

Recreation. Tennis courts are numerous with several 
close to North Hall. The University golf course and the 
Oxford municipal swimming pool are available to all, the 
pool being reached by bus service from Park Place in the 
village. Western College for women and Miami University 
are both located in Oxford and both have attractive 
campuses. 
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